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ABSTRACT - 

^ This paper suggests a sequence of requi^site skillo 

^for the identification of main ideas including identifying the key 
words or toprc of a sentence , identif ying the key words or tof>ic of a 
paragraph^ identifying the topic sentence of a paragraph, recognizing 
an explicitly stated maiiji idea of a paragraph, recalling an 
explicitly stated main idea, inferring the main idea of a paragraph 
not explicitly stated, ' recognising the relationships among main idoao 
in related paragraphs of longer selections, and inferring an ovor^istll 
thesis statement or main idea of lounger selections. A logical 
step^by-step procedure for teaching the main idea is outlined for 
elementary teachers, including teaching main idea skills and teaching 
m'ain ideas of paragraphs.^ Tdie four step procedure includes writing a 
brie^ statement identifying what each sentence says, identifying the 
one idea that all of the sentences discussj wi^iting the main idea in 
a complete sentence, and locating the sentence that states the main 
idea. Once the procedure has been mastered, the four steps can be 
applied equally to sentences, paragraphs, and longer selections. J 
(TS) / . 
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A SYSTEMiATJC PROCEDURE FOR TEACHING 



MAIN IDEA* 



'Abstract 



The ability to' comprehend the main idea of a paraglraph or 
longer selection is perhaps the most fundamental of all the 

comprehension skills; yet, this important reading/study skill .often 

« - "I 

proves extremely difficult for elementary school youngsters. Un-„ 
fortunately, teachers at the junior high, senior high, and even 
college levels assume that their students possess thts important / 
skill when, in fact, many do not. 

In this article, the authors provide *the elementary tea'cher 
with a logical . step-by-step procedure for teaching t^ie main idea. 
Examples are provided for use of the tea.ching strategy at the 
sentence aYid at«^:he paragraph levels. The same basic questions are 
asked when teaching students to* locate'the* main, idea of a longer* 
^selfection. 



A SYSTEMATIC PROCEDURE FOR TEACI^ING 
MAIN IDEA 

It has been stated by some reading authorities that perha^ps the 
most fundamental of all the comr-rehension sktlls is that of identifying 
the main idea. Harris and Sipay (1971) stated that without that^ 
ability, the "reader gets lost in a mass of detail, inspecting trees 
but unable to see the forest" (p. 307). Dechant (1970) said all Other 
skills are secondary to main idea skills. s ' 

The value of. being able tq identify the* main Idea successfully''^^ 
cannot be overemphasized as it is prerequisite to many other^inds of 
reading/study skflls. For example, a rea:der will not be Able to infer 
an author's purpose unless he understands the message the author is 
trying to conveyi In factj the reader will not be able to deal with 
highef levels of comprehension' until he^Jias' mastered what the author 
says (Herber, 1^70). Additionally, id^tifying patterns of organi- 
zation, summar:izing, outlining and other types ot reading/study skills 
become meaningless rituals without prior mastery^of main idea skills.. 

Yet, 'if the identification of main ideas are so fundamental and 
of such value, 'why are so many children, regardless of grade level' or- 

s^ubject, unable to do so? r'^any teachers have had experiences in the 

' " ' \ ■ ■ ■ • ' ' 

classroom where their stucjent^ have been unable to ^let from fheir reading 

what they consider most impoiftant — the main ide^js. Additionally, they 

are" stymied" as to what to do to remedy the situat4oo. Ouir present 

instructional inaterials and practices do not' seem to lend themselves to 

this task. 
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Jolly (1974) suggested that problems associated with identifying 
the main idea are due to the following reasons: 

1. Skills prerequisite to the effective mas^tery of mai^ ideas 
are not often included in reading textbooks, 'or courses of * 
study:; When they are^^luded, they are rarely taught in 
sequence. , . 

2. Identification of main ideas and ^related skills a>»e usually 
taught in workbook or composition exercises affecting J ittle 
transfer to other reading needs. 

3. Textbook exercise?, which purport to teach main ideas, .often 
simply test students' ability with the skill rather than 
teach the ^kfll (p. 165). 

We cannot iliake the assumption that. workbook exercises and text- 
book definitions ar,e sufficient to .aid a reader in identifying the 
main idea. They do little teaching. What is required is a procedure, 
or strategy, toB^id- teachers in helping their students to identify 
main ideas. "Such a l))^ocedure must be systematic enough so as to- 
enable the students t(^ran§fer it to all reading tasks. It is £he 
purpose of this article to provide just such a procedure. 
Sequence of Main Idea Skills 

\ By mod.ifying Jolly"s (1974) sequence of main idfea, skills to 
reflect ideas within Barrett's "{l 972) hierarchy of* comprehension, we 
are able to produce a more s'pecific breakdown of main idea skills.^ > 
The following is a suggested sequence of requisite skills for the 
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identification of main ideas: 

1. Identifying the key words or topic of a sentence. 

2. Identifying the key words orjopic of a paragraph. | 

3. Identifying the topic sentence pf a paragraph. 

4. Recognizing an explicitly stated main idea of a ppiragraph. 

5. Recalling an \explicitly stated main idea. ' 

6. Inferring the main idea of a paragraph not expli/citly stated. 
r 7. Recdgnfzing tl^e Velationships among main ideas \x\ related 

paragraphs of longer selections. 
8. Inferring an ovd^rall thesis statement or main ideas of . longer 
selections. ; ' 

^ ■ I ' ' 

• Although the first few skills in this sequence may seem relatively 

simple, teachers should not make the assumption that Students have 

already mastered them. Herber (1970) cautioned that/assumptive 

te*ch"ing does not produce independent learners. Rather, it is best tbs. 

assume students have not mastered these skills so as to avoid any ' 

possible consequences that may result from inaccurate assumptions. 

Besides providing a framework /from which tp teach main id-ea - 

skills^ a teacher can also use this sequence to devise a quick 

informal diagncxstic measure to ascertain how well a student can handle 

main, idea ski.lls. All that is needed are a few sample paragraphs in 

which the student is asked to find topic sentence main ideas, and 

topics. In this way the teacher' can asc^Kain which step in the 

/ . ■ 

sequence the student needs additional reinforcement in mai-n idea 



skills. • ' / 
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' It should also be pointed out that,- in ^Jiis sequence, main idea," 
skills. on the literal level are to be mastered before the student 
should be asked to deal with main idea s'kilH on the inference level. 
Herber (1970) and Smith (1963) both pointed ou^that students must 
ma,ster what the author says (literal level) before he can determine 
what the author means (inferential level). 

V 

Teaching Ma'in Idea Skills "■ ' , ' * 

When teaching main idea skills, as when teaching other, reading 
skills, it is best to begin with materials at^the student's* instruc- 
tional level. Materials at a student's frustration level will be too 
difficult for him to handle and will make the skills lesson meaningless. 
It is suggested that in ord^ to insure that a student understands the 
concept of main idea, ^that easy materials, close to a student's 

♦ 

independent level, be used to create a- succes-s experience. Once the 
student has "walked through" the concept and, has an'understanding of 
main i<Lea skills, then instructional materials can be increased 
gradually in difficulty. • ' %i ^ 

Since the sequence of main idea skills proceeds from the simplest 
to the most difficult task, and since it is not best to assume that 
students have marred the simplest task, an example Qf identifying ' 
the main idea , at the sentence level is provided. To illustrate sentence 
"comprehension the following- example wi 1,1 be used:. \ 
"The goal of our present adminstrati on is to " . 
straighten out the economy." 
• In sentence comprehension, the f^irst thing we should teach stu- 
dents to 'do is to ask the question, "What is this sentence, about?" 
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.In this way we are getting- the students to identify the key words, 'or 
• topic, of the sentence — the first step in our sequence of main idea- 
skills. The question should reveal the following answer, • . 

. "The goal of the present admtnistmtion.J,' t / 

• - . . ■ • V • * 

Next, we would teach the students to ask tJie follomng'questiqn, "What 

does th^ author^ say about the topic?", or spscifically for the sample 

• ■ V'' • 

'sentence, "What d9es the authdr say about the goal of the pr^esent 
admin-istlration?" Supplying the answer to this question will ehable ,' 
the student to grasp the main idea of the sentencg. The question, 
should reveal the following answer;, ■ ] ^ 

"That they want to straighten p^t the econony." 
That answer is the main idea of this sample sentence,- 

\ Identifying the main idea at the sentence level is one of the 
.simplest main idea ta^ks for the student* If based ugon-an in'tbrmal 
diagnosis of a student's main idea skill's, a student needs reinforcement 
of main idea skills at^the sentence level, then that is where in-^ 
strqetiorushould begin, t)bviously, one example of getting the main 
idea .at the sentence l^el probably would not be enough reinforcement 

--t^ insure that the/ student has cjommand of that skill. Repeated 
practice v/ill be necessary. Before students can deal with main ideas 
skills at the paragraph level , mastery at the sentence level is 
essential . 

In order to deal v/ith paragraph comprehension, it is necessary 
to conceive of a paragraph as a series of^ntences developed around 
a central ' id*ea. Since we are dealing with literal level comprehensit)n, 
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and, therefore, explicitly stated main ideas, we can conceive of the 
structure of most paragraphs. in the fpl lowing way: 

Main Idea . . \ 

Detail 1 
Detail 2 

Detail 3 ' 



As stated earlier, to identify ^the main idea, we should'^teach the 
students to ask the question, "What does the author say?" To provide 
a better frame of reference for paragraph structure,, we can teach 
students to ask the question, "Why is what "the author says so?" ■.' 
Suppor^ting details will supply that answer and give stirdents a basjc 
idea of how most paragraphs are structured; 



structure, we can begi 



Steps in Teaching Main Ideas of Paragraphs 

I 

Once a student is familiar with paragraph 
to teach him a procedure to identify the friain -(dea of a paragraph. 
Teaching students to identify main ideas if partagraphs is not simply 
just a matter of giving them more ajid mbri paralpra^hs to practice on, 
and simply saying, "What is the main idea?!' Rather,' students should 
*e provided a strategy, or a syslfematic priceduJe for getting the 
vinaiiT idea which they can use for all . reading tasks. 

After directing the stu^fents to» read the pa^graph carefully for 
the purpose of discovering the main idea, thl^ teather 4s ready to 
lead the students through the fol lowing fouristep ^rategy: " 
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Step One . ^nJJbL a. hhX.z{ itatrnznt AAzYitiiyinQ whcut mck 
" ImttYidZ 6ay6. Students should identify briefly what the main idea 
of each* sentence is. Before dealing with main idea skills on ^the 
paragrapl; level, students s^hould have *al ready been throi^gh the 
process on j^he sentence level/^It^is at this point that tbey apply 
that skill. Writing is suggested at leas^ jn/ihe initidl^ stages of 
^instruction in order to insure that each student is involved actively 
..in the learntng process. 

Step Two. Tdkntliy thz one idoxi tkU all ihz ^efitenc^ dtli- 
ca64. It' is here* that we are trying to get students to center their 
attention on the main idea. . Essentially,^ in this ste^ the students 
are "Identifying xhe top^c^bf the paragraph. Again, we ask each 
student to v/ri/e.down the paragraph topic. 

Step Th/ee . WoLtt tka tncUn Zdzq^ lyc a comploXz ^zntznc^. Even 
though the/students have identified the topic of each sentence, it 
is best /or the students to state in their own wor.ds what they 
think £he main idea is^ Basically, they can ask themselves,. "Considei 
Ing /he topic of the paragraph (identified. in Step Two), what do^l 
ofi^[je~"sefTfences add up to?" In this way, students are learning to 
rormulate main idjfeas, and that will help them when they deal with 
paragraphs that have main ideas not explicitly stated. 

Step Four. Loaatz tkz lenience that ^tato^ the. main IxLoja. In 
this step students are asked to identify the sentence in the ^ 
paragraph which most closely approximates J:he main idea they stated 

r 

(step Three). The matchup between steps three and four provides 
students with a self-check on what exactly is the ifiain idea. 
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Once students appear to have/iiastered the fjur-step pfbcedure 
using paragraphs with explic;!^ stated main ideas, then tley, are . 
^ ready to use the same^^dure with paragraphs containingjjiplied 
main tdea^. The o^ lifference in -th^ procedure oceOfTiTste/ 
Four y/henXthe students are asl^d to match their st^d main idea. ' 
(Sitep -Three) with the- sentenc/ in the paragraph that 'appears to ' ' 
state the main thought (Step [ionr). Obviously, there will be no 
suchp^tch-up at the. implied level;' therefore, a f i^th step "is 
su/gested to assiVt the student in' verifying ""his response in Step 
Three. _>rt^~students may now be asked, "How do all of the sentences . 
within the paragraph support or explain "your stated main idea?" This 
step provides the students with additional reinforcement of how. a 
paragraph is' structured by making him examine how each sentence relates 
to the main' idea. Inr- essenaet^this step becomes a self-check or con- 
firmation for the student in selecting the main idea. • 

To examine how this" systematic procedure would work with an actual 
paragraph, let us "walk through" a paragraph as we would if we were 
working with students. The following is the sample paragraph we will 
examine: . . ' 

"Andrew Jackson moved to J^ashvil le, Tennessee, where he 

established a successful law practice. He owned a- fine 

mansion, a'hundred slaves, a stable of race horses, a fid a 

general store. He bought land for as little as. ten cents 

per acre and sold it for three dollars. Things went well' 

' ' .■ ■ ' • 

for young Andrew Jackson." 



■ , 10, 
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^^ After reading the paragraph, the students are ready to think 

about what each sentence is saying (Step One). They are trying to- 

0 

identify, the main idea of each "serltenqe. To accomplish this, the 
students should write doWn briefly what each sentence say3. Later 
they can be asked simply t& verbal ize to themselves, a peer, or to ' 
"the teacher. Jn doing so, 'the students will answer something like 
this: ' . ■ - ' i 

- Sentence!: -Ja-ckson moved to Nashville and established 

I*' J ' , • . a successful law practice. 

. ' Sentence 2: He owned a mansi^, s\aves, horses, and 

a store. . " . 

Sentence 3: He bought land. 
Sentence 4: Things went well for Jackson. 
This gives the students an idea of what each sentence is about. 
I^ext, the students should try "to- k^y.on the. main idea by asking what 
one idea all the sentenW^re talking about (Step Two). With this 
paragraph, .the students might answer: 

"Jackson's success" 
This statement is the topic of the paragraph. 

.Now that the topic of the paragraph ha/ been identified, the 
^ students can state in their own .words what/they think all the 

sentences add up to. In this way, they can state what they believe 
is the main idea (Step Three). Students might answer like this: 
"Andrew Jackson was a very successful person." 
In Step Four we ask theNstudeftts to locate the sentence in the 
paragraph that best States the main idea 'as they hava conceived it. 
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If there >s a matchup, then the students have verified their^ choice as. 7 
to exactly what is the.uialn Idea. In this sample paragraph, the students 
*<wOuld choose s'entence four, "Things; went well for young- Andrew Jackson." 

Summary - 

As stated pr^^ously, students would have to be "walked through" ^ 
this procedure a number of times with selections of gradaally in- 
creasing difficulty before we could'expect them to ^JasterHhe s^ 



However, once mastered, the student has fhe necessary structure b^ 
which* he can begjn to become an independent learner. ForV^Jho/e 
individuals who seem to have^great difficulty with this procedure, oY 
jith main idea skills, in general, additional specific exercises $re 
suggested by Jolly (1974), Harris (1970), Dallmann et al (1974), 
and Duffy and Sherman (T972). 

^ la conclusion, the four step teaching ^procedure described can 
provide Students with a. system to identify main jldeas. Working with 
students in using this procedure .will provijje them with one of the 

.skills that they will need to succeed with materials at t^igher .grade 
levels. , ^ ^ 

Once this procedure has been mastered * the four steps can ver: 
easily become only two s.te'ts which can be equally applicable to 



sentences, paragraphs, and longer selections.* TheVirst step, after 
reading the selection, would be to ask, '"What is itilbout?" This ' 
reveals the topic of the selection. Secondly^ one should ask, "What 

# • • . ^ ■ . 

does the author say about the topic?" ^ Asking this question results 
in what we have been after — that most. valuable of reacting skills' — 
the malyi Zdo/vl 

. ' ■ • - V- ^ . ' ' , . • 12 ■ - . 
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